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SBBBCE QABWBSe | 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
Lydia Ashbaugh, the Witch. 


**** They remain these trifles to upbraid, 

Out of the reach of spoiland way of rage ; 

Though time with all his power of years hath laid 
Long battery backed with undermining age ; 
Yetihey make head only with their own aid, 

And, war with his all conquering forces wage ; 
Pieading the heaven's prescription to be free, 

And U have agrantt’ endure as long as he.—Dantet. 


Toven the Apalachian steeps do not rise 
to Alpine height, nor do they aspire to vie 
with the towering Cordilleras, still they rise | 
rock upon rock, wood crowned to awaken 
feelings of admiration and grandeur in the 
bosom which swells upon their rocky sides, 
or frowning brows. In infant years I gazed 
upon these fringed dells and beetling cliffs, | 
and when more than half a century had passed | 
away, my heart warms with the remembrance. 
Oft since have I revisited those mountains and 
oft have inwardly felt their immensity and 
unchangeableness—even their sterility seem | 
ed to mock the efforts of man, to give new} 
features to works which rose with creation. || 

Rude and stern as are the lineaments of | 
those children of ages, a smile sometimes | 


1} 
breaks forth. 


In one of my rambling excur-)) 
sions [ rose a mountain path but litte) 
frequented in the north part of Franklin]! 
county, Pennsylvania. The day was an) 
uncommonly clear and fine specimen of) 
autumn. The air was bland and bracing, and 
at many openings of the forest F halted to 
gze over the wide spread and farm decorated 


valley of Conedogwinot. 


As wy narrow path 
merged into one of the public roads, a farm 
opened which fell partly down the mountain 
slope, and part opened on one of those fertile 
table lands so oft found along the Apalachian 
chain. Amid orchards, meadows, fields, and 
gardens stood a stone house, which from the 
style of its architecture seemed anti-revolu- 
tionary, as did the barn and other out houses. 
The building stood in a mountain gap, from 
both sides of which fountains of purest lunpid 
It 


and is a spot sult and beautiful amid scenes 


water gushed in abuudant streams. wis 


' scape embracing much of Franklin and Cum- 


of grandeur, and from which spreads a land- 


berland counties, and far on the back ground 


rise the hills of Adams. 


* How far to a public house ?’ T demanded i 


of an old man I met opposite the Antique 


Mansion. ‘Not far to a private one,’ he 


pleasantly replied, * but several miles to a| 
tavern—but if it is rest and refreshment you! 


, . . . . - | 
want, walk in, this house is mine.’ “ he | 


manner of the patriarch and the allurements | 
of the place were too seductive to be resisted | 
and with some acknowledgements I entered. 

Dinner being ready, we sat down, and from| 
my seat the view swept along the pox | 
slope, until lost in the far south western 
horizon. Among the crags of a not very | 
distant precipice a white spot met my eye. 
Itseemed too small and shapeless for a house 
and as my entertainer showed himself com- 
municative, | asked him to explain the phe- 
nomena, At the question, the whole family, 
the old man, his wife, and half dozen younger 
found were their| 
children, all exchanged looks with arch| 
siniles. 


ones whom I afterwards 





I sat rather confused until the old 
d 


man | 
seeing my embarrassment apologize ang 
or rather our| 
temple where we look into futurity—in that | 


observed—* That is a house 

. - ! 

house resides an old lady who can see farther 

into time than most people ean into the north | 
mountain.’ 

I at once perceived that some joke lay 

beneath, and determined tu give my share, | 


replied, ‘She might do that and not be able | 


to tell who would be president of the United 
' 


States in 1975.’ 
‘Oh! Lydia Ashbaugh never consults her | 
] 


familiar on polities,’ subjoined the old man, | 


‘but a few of our young people and some of 


our old ones have learned their fortunes, and 


mother Rarity, as she is an honest witch, tells 

often more than her inquirers like to hear,’ 
*An honest witch,’ exclaimed I, ‘is a new 

L id 


dishonest, had become extinet.’ 


character—I thought the whole craft. 


honest or 


‘You lave just traveled fur enough to find 


your tbstake 


i the supernatural,’ replicd 


1 


mine host, ‘we have not only one, but two 
species here in our back woods, Any of our 
girls who are young and beautiful, and more 
particularly if rich, are witches” Here 
for the soul of me I could not help exclaiming, 
‘and more than one of that species are pres- 
ent'—as IT glanced my eyes upon two of the 
most lovely and blushing faces that ever 
perched on an Apalachian ghant, 

‘Yes!’ continued the not displeased pa- 
rent, * but we have another species not a jot 
more mischievous than the first, and in their 
way as much sought afier. When a woman 
is single, old, ugly, and of all things else, 
poor, she is a witch, and of these marks, 
mother Rarity possesses at least the three 





first, and the world gives her credit for the 
last, and the numbers are not small, who 
within ten miles of this spot most con- 
scientiously believe that she can speak all 
languages, knows every thi 


ig, especially what 
is to be, and that she can be where she pleas- 


es, when she pleases,’ 





Let none of the readers of the Post, believe 
in their own infalibility so far as to suppose, 
that when they undertake to climb a mountain 
jthey can leave human nature at the base: 
since if T may decide this problem by my own 
example, T must confess I brought up all my 
share to the farm house, and consequently was 
seized with a most anxious desire to see a 
person answering so well to the witch of 


Endor ; but concealing my wishes under an 





Bs . , E 
jair of levity, which went round at the expense 


)O 


f 


‘of our mirth, the door was darkened and we 





But heavens, as we were in the midst 


all turned to see why, when to my sight 


| ippeared certainly the most extraordinary 


‘figure in the human form that I ever beheld, 


ised 


Che family seemed in no ways either surpri- 


or alarmed, but I showed at least so 
much of the first that the apparition fixing her 
eyes which were of powerful expression, on 
mine, observed— 

| *So Mark Bancroft to the north 


mountain to laugh at mother R rity,’ and she 


is come 
lerinned *a olastly suite.’ 
It may well be supposed this introduction 


lid not lessen my expressions of astonisli- 
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ment, and my old host appeared to enjoy my || banks of the 


confusion. 


Swatara, and awakening as if 
| from a painful dream, I looked round the 


*Yes! old man,’ continued the hag, ‘ well room very much like a person who felt some- || 


will it be for you if I don’t change you into a 


rock or bear." 

But I could perceive a lurking smile on the 
most expressive countenance I had ever 
beheld, and by the ill suppressed titter of the 
young, indeed the old ones, could easily see 


that the witch and the family understood each | 
other, and all alike langhed under the rose at 


the folly of some of their neighbors. 


pursue, and with a something of mock gravity 
begged pardon for my levity, and in turn, 
expressed my wonder how I could be known}! 
‘in a place so remote from my former walk. 

*O! you are confounded,’ said the seer, 
‘do you know that I was on the stone 
beside you when the old soldier related his 
tule ?’ 

* Not the least suspicion crossed my mind 
that [ was in such good company,’ replied J 


rejoiced am I,’ 


*To have an emissary of the——and her| 


This | 
afforded me aclue which I was determined to | 


(thing abashed. 
‘Mother Rarity has touched you with her 
rod,’ 


at length observed the old farmer smi- 
ling. 


Very much relieved by a renewal of plain) 


) human *She has 


) touched and taxed my memory not a little. 


conversation, I replied, 


| How she has learned my name except by aid 
of her old friend, is more than my poor brain 
can divine; but let her knowledge come from 
‘whence it may, she certainly does know my 
name, and of those I knew in my infant years 
more than my name.’ Here I paused, and 
indeed while speaking, come to a resolution, 
which, however, I kept to myself, and rising, 
requested the charge for my fare, 

The old 
* Nothing.’ 

‘Cheaper than city hospitality,’ 


farmer smiled and replied— 






rejoined |} 





»| I, * now favor me with the name of the moun- 
* but since I have learned the fact, very much), 


tain farmer who sets no value on the produce 
‘of his farm.’ 
‘Saul Standley 


does set great 


master invisibly near you, eh!’ inte rrupted| the produce of his farm, and when I can ex- 


mother Rarity, with a look which I too well 


remember ever to forget, but which IT shall} 


\‘ change it by cheering the sojourner, my price | 


is paid.’ To this bowing I made a suitable 


hot attempt to describe ; it was just such a| reply, and was again on my road 


look as we might expect a witch to give 


person whom she knew to be possessed of) mountain scenery, and the 


1] 
eto a, 


| The bland air, every moment changing 


rather singular || 


value ou! 


\to find a lodging.” * Such as I 
“willing to give unto thee,’ 


and ushered me into his 


have I am 
replied the man, 
cabin. 


Here a scene opened to my view, which 
The 


size and under 


_with all I had before seen, was new. 
| 
i man, much above the middle 


‘iniddle age, had at once the counte- 


open 
nance, yet something of ihe stern, which those 
\who are initiated can never mistake, and says 
to them very plainly, * this man has been an 
officer and has seen service.” 


Beside a table 
sat, altogether the most striking 
female form I had ever beheld. Her face 
was not only pale but deadly pale, and yet 
her powerful black eyes seemed to have en- 
grossed the whole energy of a soul of uncom- 
mon power. Her as indeed every 
thing in the cottage, was perfectly neat and 
clean; but the dress of this woman, in quality, 


and cradle, 


dress, 


bespoke coarseness and poverty, while in its 
adjustment and the easy air of the wearer, 


appeared a being in disguise, a cultivated 





being, who had been driven by adverse winds 
to this remote shelter. 








While engaged in 
such common place conversation as rose 
from our mode of coming together, and while 


} 
la full grown black man was setting our sup- 


ic 
] ibe r table, and while as far as politeness, per- 
haps further, would allow, I was examining 
around me, the lady, for lady she was, had 
| drawn her nestling forth, just such a cherub 
hoy as might be expected as the child of such 


the true secret of her craft. With this look) incidents of the day, all excited rapid reilec- | parents. 
and no farther ceremony, mother Rarity made) gions as I slowly descended the mountain. 


a sign to my host which he no doubt under- | 


stood as he rose, and apologizing to me 
observed he would return in a few moments, 
vanished into a back apartment of the house. 


>) return 


‘I have not left Saul Standley’s hamlet to} 
nor have I seen 
Rarity for the last time,’ 


ji self, 


no more, mother 
muttered I to my- 


‘There have been some curious links 


The eyes of the residue of the family followed | jy that part of the chain of my fortune which 


them with faces, as much as to say *‘ we know.’ 


vhave been unwound, and no doubt those on 


Not quite as soon perhaps, as he himself the wheel are as variously twisted, contorted, 


expected, the old farmer and his terrible jand rough to handle—Indeed I must have a 


neighbor emerged again into view. 


air, as she issued from the council chamber, 
came close to me and 
observed, 


in a half whisper 


out of the house, without turning her head, | 
and with erect step was soon lost to my view), 
among the orchard trees, over which a by e |) 


path led to her cottage. I was riveted to the! 
chair on which I was sitting; my eyes fol- 
lowed the receding apparition, while a crowd 
of confused recollections rushed on wy mind. 
Things and persons long forgotten returned 
to memory, but with the incoherency of a 
The family, who only heard the 
voice without distinguishing the words, all 
fixed their gaze on my abstracted counte- 


dream. 


nance, with an inquiring scrutiny, but left me 
uninterrupted to reverie, until some exciting 
thought roused me to the reflection, that I 


was on the blue mountain, and not on the 


} 


wel ‘ ; ‘ 
* Mark, do you remember Mariot | in scanning the delightful scenery around 


Cleveland ?’ but not waiting an answer, glided | 


thing of awful loneliness to my feelings. 


The peep into the coil.’ 


emissary of the prince of the power of -_ Indulging the judicious hope of having dis- 


covered a telescope with which to penetrate 
the distant and dark regions of futurity, and 
me, 
| darkness was falling heavy over the deep vales 
before the thought came where I was to lay 
the 
landscape, late so resplendent, was shrouded 


my heat. Starting as from a dream, 
| #83 


in shades which every moment rendered 


more solemn. <A dead silence gives a aome 
The 
path, for in fact I had in my musings left une 
main road, was barely visible under the black 
shades. Suddenly I was arrested by the 
sharp barking of a 


feet, 


small dog, who rushed 


alinost to but 


ced 
vVaneer, 


ny retreating as I ad 


led me into a sinall opening of the 


woods, 


in which appeared a cabin from which 


issned a man, who scolded his litte noisy 


senmtine!, then invited me to walk tn. 


i! . . . 
|) ‘It is late friend,’ said I, * and necessary 


| ‘Captain Woolford,’ at last observed the 
iblack servitor, pointing to the supper table, 
and standing with the manner of a well drilled 
soldier when addressing his officer. A frank 
welcome came rather from the countenances 
than from the words of my entertainers, on 


whose faces I could perceive an expression 
‘of sadness. After supper I was shown into 
a small bed room and to a bed partaking of 
the general appearance of the The 
thin plank door permitted me to hear every 
word above a whisper, and though unwilling, 


house. 


[ was compelled to be a listener to a conver- 
sation, which drew sleep from my eye lids, 
not only while it was carried on, but for the 
residue of the night. My Scotch Irishified 
tone had led the unsuspecting husband and 
wife, no doubt, into the belief that they could 
talk French in my hearing with impunity. 
While indeed spending the evening with 
these Interesting people, I found something 
foreign in the accents of the wife ; 1 was now 
to find that she was in reality, though a na- 
tive of Pennsylvania, a French woman by her 
mother, and a German by her father. 








After my departure, for some time, their 
li words, though spoken with great energy, 


vere inaudible, being spoken in tones little 
ibove a whisper, but as their minds became 


llexcited their voices were raised and assumed 


|) 4 painful carnestness 
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‘Oh my : Gasaline, 2 my eweet litle Freder- 
at last burst from the man, ‘imy own 
wretchedness is nothing—but the villain—’ 

* Cannot forever prosper,’ replied the wife 
—'‘Prosper,’ interrupted the husband in bit- 
terness, ! 


ic,’ 


| 


‘yes! such is the 


and we perish 


world, he may 


prosper with our infant.’ 


Silence for a few moments followed this de- 
nunciation of the moral government of the 
world, but was broken by the man exclaiming, 
‘Caroline, do you really think this man re- 


ceived your father’s money ?’ 





‘ As firmly as I believe my own being, and| 
to the amount of at least twenty thousand | 
dollars, and careless as my poor father was 
in his money affairs, | have no doubt but that 
some written instrument was once 
tence—but alas! that fire.’ 





in exis-| 
Here the hard! 











breathing of the man and the sobs of the’ 


woman, were the only sounds I heard from | 
them for several minutes. She first regained |} 
her fortitude, and resumed, observing— \ 

*As to the claim which is crushing us, it 
is no doubt a forgery, 


‘Yes! 


and 


but heaven will’— 
heaven has’—interrupted the man, 
this 


words were 


with passionate his 


follows ad 


exci lam ition, 


again by breathing al- 


most convulsive, while his more reflecting | 
wife continued in a tone which gradually || 


calmed the husband. | 
‘On! 


by such language—heaven preserved thee on 


| 

James why aggravate our situation 

5 \ 

the battle field—open thy noble breast and || 

i 

to my | 
thy greatest beauty. 


| 


thee life, reason and an integ-| 


: > , | 
rity of soul above all wrong—If my unnatural | 


uncle has robbed 


see that scar, which to my eye—yes! 


heart has always been 


Heaven gave 
> 


us, and if he drives 
from this cabin, have we not health, education, 


us 





and this? pointing no doubt to the face of| 
their sleeping babe. 


Never did I hear such an alteration of | 
|| 


voice as | now heard from Captain James} 
Woolford as he exclaimed, ‘God of infinite 





goodness and mercy forgive me, for thou 
knowest why [am tried—my own Caroline, 
my little Fred, my soul, my character, yes! 
my utter contempt of all he can do,,—There 

was evidently much of camp religion in Cap-| } 
tain Woolford’s change of feeling, but with) | 
even that mixture, the change was salutary, 

and tranquilized, the wife and mother with) 
much sweetness added—* Glad indeed woul N 
1 beto think that my—yes Pll say my wretche | 
uncle, had as good cause to sleep soundly 


. . ‘ | 
this night as we have.” Soon all was silent}! 


and peaceful round the rustic dwelling, and 1) 


fully believed that theso recently distressed 


parents were wrapt im as profound forgetful- 
ness of their misfortunes as was their sleep- 
ing boy, and my reflections on the mysterious 


ways of both guilt and innocence were 


length interrupted, 
until the 


wal 


nor were they 


ight ol diay 


resumed 


mereasing | roused me! 


of distress so hnperfectly revealed the evening 


‘ . . . s | 
| ceive what I -desired from public gossip. 


long shadows of one ridge fell with a solemn | 


precipice, rendered more gloomy by a brow 


\to myself how 1 should proceed to obti ‘in 


to a remembrance that I was still an actor on|| of whom with every effort of memory I could 
a theatre where few knew the part they w ere || recall no trace. 

soon to be compelled to act. | *¥Ves! at length she replied in great 
as I had been) earnestness of manner, ‘ I have sought thee 

my soldier host was up before me; and as I) | for a purpose which will speak to thy soul, 
issued from the bed room was met by a man, 


on whose face 


Habituated to early risings 


| When thou departed yesterday from the door 
| ofone ofthe best men in whose house thou hast 


on the contrary the first simile T had seen || ever entered, 1 followed thee,and saw thee enter 
to unbend bis features, beamed on me as he}! the house of mournin 


no despondency appeared—| 


g, but’—and here again 
observed, ‘my friend you are not a prisoner) she paused, while [T remained in mute 
of war but of peace, and cannot be discharged 
until after breakfast.’ 

‘Your commands must be obeyed Cap- 
tain Woolford,’ 
not 


and 
really painful suspense to learn to what the 
scene was to lead. 

‘T saw thee enter,’ at length she resumed, 
‘the mansion of werror, and now invite thee 
to the Witch’s Before I could answer 
she beckoned, and following her round the 
entrance of the angel of the scene, projecting rocks and by means of the scat- 

What means I should have adopted to |) tered shrubs some distance up the mountain, 
obtain more insight into the peculiar sstteal watt our view overtopped the trees of the 


valley below, and we had reached a shelf from 


I replied—* such captivity is 
distressing—and if it had, the 
burthen would have been removed by the 


very cave,’ 





! before I knew not, as plans had been laid in|! which a most delightful lindseape spread far 


iny breast previously to remain in the vicinity || down the mountain vale. Raising her shriv- 
some time, and [of course, expected to re-|eled right arm and pointing to a very large 


farm house, observed in a voice which thrilled 


Our to my heart— 


nical completed, with such acknowledge- 


ments only which such people would receive, 


‘ Yesterday thou sattest 
I de partes d, 


at the board of 
to-day—for why Tam 
Stillearly, and in the de ‘ep mountain valley jbound, but not now, to explain, that thou must 
ithe sun’s light came only by reflection, and the | 


innocenee and worth, 


enter the doors of hardened villainy, but — 
‘and her gritted teeth and face displayed a 
could thought 
The paroxysm was, however brief, 


land she resumed— 


and every moment changeful effect on its | ferocity, I 


have 
My path led me under a projecting |! human 


never was 


neighbor, 


of cedars and thick underwood, Glimpses 


‘Amuse thyself until the sun has commen- 
of numerous farms flashed among the branch-| 


ced a downward course, and then approach, 
es and foliage at intervals, and I was thinking || enter and seek refreshment in that house, 


| Thy money will procure what nature demands. 
quarters for a few weeks, when my Cogita- | Observe the master of the house, scan his 
tions were completely interrupted by a figure 


‘ifeatures, and then think if 
gliding as 


thou hast ever 
from the bosom of the|\ before seen 


if issuing 


such—turn thine eye up the 
lmountain, and mother Rarity stood before | mountain side to the left. Mark that white 
me. Hlow long we stood staring at each!) spot: it isa cabin passed bya path.—Follow 
other I know not. My feelings were those | 


that path over the monntain top, 
The countenance of | to 


but shall |! a dark roof—it is the cave of mother Rarity, 


omit the vain attempt at description ; there | but enter it not with daylight.” So saying she 


was an expression of mischief and derision. | whirle d round withthe rapidity ofa bird, while 
Whether 1* fail now 


break silence, Lhad not sufficient reflection 


Then turn 
of unutterable surprise. 


your view the left again and you will see 


the woman, I remember strongly, 





or not she was awaiting me to 


was the last words I heard from her 


shriveled and compressed lips as darting round 


to determine, bat with a curl of lip, 


whic hn) a projection ofthe roe ky ledge, she disappeared, 





might indeed well have suited a witeh, she} | ‘Stranee ! strange ? muttered Tto myself 
! Ast me to something, ihe Common sense |} * that I should be spell-bound by such a being, 
| by observing, § Mark Boneroft bewitched,’ |} but To am, and must know why, and as i 


mpd lau rhed, such a lauvh—it was not loud comyy led by an ivr sistible power, followed 


lbut awful, but as ber features regained com-!| her directions. The day was suliry and 
posure Iwith alittle of embarrassment re-| close for autumn weather, and fatigued with 
plied, * Good woman would you aught with | my rambles something after mid-day, I enter- 
ine 2’ ed the house so terribly denounced by the 


‘ Good woman, alas!" she inwardly mur- mysterious woman. I was indeed met at the 


“named silent 
if 


mured, and re for some time, 


threshold by those harbingers of inhospitality, 
ibstracted 


us some terrible recollection two fierce doys, which were, however silenced 
ad risen, and as [ stood the image of aston- by a man of middle age who advanced, and 
ishiment at the strange rencounter with when the noise of his sentinels were hushed, 
heime who it wa videut knew mv name, but) demanded my bu NO inviting tone 


hint it} 
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‘ My business,’ I replied, * is to procure 
a dinner for which I expect to pay’—* Uinph,* 
was the reply as he waived me in with a 
sweep of his brawny hand and arm. It is 
probable had no intimation been given of the 
man, I should have regarded his physiognomy 
in a high degree sinister, but influenced as I 
felt, the glance of his dark and deep set eyes 
excited almost a shudder. He was taciturn 
and replied to my remarks by monosyllables, 
and to my few questions sull more briefly. 
But he could not prevent nor suspect the 
true object of my visit, which in fact, I very 
faintly surmised myself. My dinner which was 
coarse being finished and paid for, I departed 
and as directed, ascended the mountain, 
ever and anon halting to behold the fine and 
every moment changing scenery, and rumi- 
nating on the singular lodging house IT wis 


approaching—but slow as I advanced, the 


afternoon seemed to lengthen as my curiosity 
became more intense, and the long shadows 
of even appeared to linger as if to mock my 
impatience. Before the sun had sunk be- 
neath the western mountains [ found myselt 
seated on a rock amid a grove of chesnut 
saplings above the cottage of the witch, As 
twilight fell black and heavy, the unbroken 
silence was awful. A storm would have 
given relief, but not a leaf moved, not a sound 
disturbed the fearful pause, As the moment 
of entering the lone habitation at length came 
round, [must confess the palace of an emperor 
would have been approached with less trepida- 
tion. But what must be, must be,thoughtI.as a 
hand cold and hard touched my cheek. 
Starting to my feet, in the gloom of the now 
closing night, stood before me a form which 
could not be mistaken—it was the witch. 
* Enter and fear not,’ was her invitation as 
she returned and led me into the cave, for 
such in part was her dwelling. 

A lamp shedding faint light over bare 
walls—walls of rough unhewn and unwashed 
logs. —Combined with the circumstances 
which preceded, there was a chilling horror 
in the scene. Before me stood the tall form 
of the recluse, her hollow visage and gray 
locks bespeaking pain and sorrow. Mute we 
stood for a few moments, when ina totally 
changed voice she earnestly exclaimed ; 

* Lord I thank thee,’ and turning round 
flung open a door and to my utter surprise, 
on a table covered with green cloth stood two 
elegant silver candlesticks, with two brilliant 
cancles shedding strong light over a white- 
washed room. This room was without reg- 
ular form as it was partly excavated from the 


case, which from the workmanship was evi- | 1B 
dently a relic of a pasi century, but now - 


TOCGW AW Ue 








Pushmataha. 


} 
| 
appeared as iftorn by anelectric stroke, stand- I 
| "Tus individual was a distinguished warrior 


ing as if shattered by some explosive force. 
¢ Look around,’ said the woman. * you are} of the Choctaw nation, and a fair specimen of 

: ‘ i \ 24 
now in a room, no human being but myself) the talents and propensities of the modern 





has ever before entered. It was formed by} Indian. It will have been noticed, by those 
'Him, who also formed these mountains, and who have paid attention to Indian history, that 
fashioned by these hands: and she held up| the savage character is always seen in a mod- 
her long, bony, slender embrowned and | ified aspect, among those of the tribes who 
sinewy arms and hands before my face. I) reside in juxtaposition with the whites. We 
could bear in silence the scene no longer, | are not prepared to say that it is either ele- 
and with something of irritation, observed. vated, or softened, by this relation ; but it is 
* Woman why all this ? for what am I here ?’)| certainly changed. The strong hereditary 

Her lips quivered but her looks quailed) bias of the wild and untamed rover of the 
not as she steadfastly returned my fixed look, | forest, remains in prominent development, 
and replied by repeating, ‘for what am I, while some of the arts, and many of the vices 


of the civilized man, are engrafted upon 


| 


here?’ laying energetic emphasis on I; and 
| es 
them. The Choctaws have had their princi- 


1] 


on mine, she removed the vail from one of) pal residence in that part of the country east 


turning round while her eyes were still fixed 


the pictures—The moment the crape was of the Mississippi river, which now forms the 
removed [ started back exclaiming with the. state of Mississippi, and have had intercourse 
utmost astonishment, * Sophia Markland.’| with the European race, from the time of the 
Before me appeared a half length portrait of discovery of that region by the French, near- 
a too well known face, but a face I had not. ly two centuries ago. In 1820, that tribe was 
seen for nearly thirty years ; but the fine blue supposed to consist of a population of twen- 
eyes, exquisite teint and expression, the ty-five thousand souls, They have always 


elossy and abundant ringlets, and a thousand | mantained friendly relations with the Ameri- 





‘painful remembrances, all rushed upon my can people, and have permitted our mission- 
lheart with electric rapidity. My hostess left aries to reside among them; some of them 
oe a few moments a victim to surprise inde- have addicted themselves to agriculture, and 
scribable, until T again half inwardly murmur- | a few of their females have intermarried with 
ed, * poor murdered Sophia, where did beav- the white traders. 
en’s vengeance sleep when thy betrayer and Pushmataha was born about the year 1764, 
and at the age of twenty was a captain, or a 
‘Heaven's vengeance never slept,’ interrupt- war chief, and a great hunter. In the latter 
ed the woman, * but like the spark which riftted occupation he often passed to the western 
that c isket,’ pointing to the shattered desk, ‘the side of the Mississippi, to hunt the buffalo, 
towards our 


stroke may be delayed? She again paused upon the wide plains lying 


| 
| 

eee escaped ?” 
} 

} 

| md then continued, what dost thou suppose, southern frontier. On one occasion, while 
fee the final fate of Sophia Markland?’ hunting on the Red river, with a party of 
| J j 
¥ Drowned in the Susyjuehanna, alas ’ [ re-| Choctaws, he was attacked by a number of 
‘plied. ‘In which her corpse was never found,’| Indians of a tribe called the Callageheahs, 


rejoined the woman.—* Not that Lever learn-| near the Spanish line, and totally defeated, 


led'— 


He made his own escape, alone, toa Spanish 


‘Or could learn,’ was the rapid interrup-| settlement, where he arrived nearly starved ; 
tion, * years of fears, pain, sickness, remorse, having, while on the way given a little horse, 
and all else, which can render life a punish- that he found grazing on the plains, for a 
ment, would have been saved to the miserable single fish. He remained with the Spaniards 


Sophia, had the water been her friend as) five years, employing himself as a hunter, 


supposed, But Mark Bancroft, time presses— | brooding over the plans of vengeance which 
we cannot wait to trile—turn your eyes from) he afterwards executed, and probably collect- 
the unconscious picture and look on this face.’ ing the information necessary to the success 
I did turn, and scanned, the wrinkled features | ofhis scheme. Wandering back tothe Choc- 
‘in vain to surmise why the request. ‘The taw country alone, he came by stealth, in the 
ruin is too complete,’ she at lengthexelaimed night, to a littl village of the enemies by 
‘in bitterness, * naught of Sophia Marklond,’) whom he had been defeated, suddenly rushed 


j and she sunk into a chair, her head falling in upon them, killed seven of the inhabitants, 





natural rock. <A bed stood on one side and ibetween her knees, with convulsive sobs— and set fire to the lodges, which were entirely 
clothing covered with dust hung on the walls, | [Concluded in our next.) consumed before the occupants recovered 
as did several picture frames, screened with ——— from their alarm, 

black gause, also rendered eray with dust. A i Wisues.—Qur wishes are but ithe idl After this feat he remained in his own na- 


large bible and several other hooks lay on the 
table. Opposite to the bed stood a book 


|| blossoms of the tree of human life, seldom) tion about six years, increasing his reputation 


|| bearing fruits jos a hunter, and engaging occasionally in the 
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affairs of the tribe. He then raised a party 
of his own friends, and led them to seek a 
further revenge for the defeat still | 
rankled in his bosom. Again he surprised, 
one of their towns upon Red river, and killed 


which 


. ° . | 
two or three of their warriors without any | 


loss on his own side, But engaging in an ex- 


tensive hunt, his absence from home was 


protracted to the term of eight months. 


Resting from this expedition but ten days, he | 
: a a) } 
prevailed upon another party of Choctaw 


° . ° 1} 
warriors to follow his adventurous steps in a) 


new enterprise against the 
victorious, bringing 
without losing a man. | 


was again home six of 
the scalps of his foes, 
On this occasion 


eight months. In one year afterwards he | 


he was absent seven or) 


raised a new party, led them against the foe | 


whom he had so often stricken, and was once 
more successful. 

Some time before the war of 1812, a party 
of Creek Indians, who had been engaged in a 
hunting expedition, came to the Choctaw 


country, and burned the house of Pushmata- 


ha, who was in the neighborhood intently oc-_ 


cupied in playing ball, a game at which he 
was very expert. 
and, as usual 
He led aparty 
killed 


committed 


submit to such an injury, 
immediate retaliation ensued. 
of Choctaws into the Creek country, 
that 


great destruction of their 


several of nation, and 


property as was 


practicable in his rapid march; and he con-| 


tinued from time to time, 


same evemy, and | 


He was too great a man to! 


as 


until the breaking | 


nN It is curious to observe the singular mix- | 


ture of great and mean qualities in the char- 
acter of a barbarous people. The same man 


who is distinguished in war, and in the coun- 


‘cil, is often the subject of anecdotes which 
reflect little credit on his character in private | 
‘| life. 


We shall repeat the few incidents which 
have reached us, in the public and private his- 
tory of Pushmataha. 

He attended a council held in 1823, near 


the residence of Major Pitchlynn, a wealthy 
trader among the Choctaws, and at a distance 
of eighty miles from his own habitation, The 
| business was closed on the third of July, and | 
| on the following day, the anniversary of our, 

independence, a dinner was given by Major | 

Pitchlvun to Colonel War‘, 
United 


the agent of the | 
States, and the 
|| principal chiefs who were present. When 
\| the guests were about to depart, it was ob- 
that General had 


|| horse ; and as he was getting to be too old 


government of the 


served Pushmataha no 


to prosecute so long a journey on foot, the 


government agent suggested to Mr. Pitch-}) 
ilynn, the propriety of presenting him with a 
l| horse. This was readily agreed to, on the} 
condition that 
the 


old warrior, mounted upon a fine youn 


the chief would promise not to 


\| : : 
exchange horse for whiskey; and the 


ur 
¥ 
mal, his 


j 


went upon way rejoicing. 


not long before he visited the ageney, on 


foot, and it was discovered 
his horse in betting at ball-play. 


you not promise Mr. Pitchlynn,’ said the 


wni- 


It was 
| 


that he had lost} 
* But did | 


Ata meeting of business at the agency, at 
which several American gentlemen, and some 
of the chief men of the Choctaw vation were 
present, the conversation turned upon the 
Indian custom of marrying a plurality of 
Pushmataha remarked that he had 


wives, 


wives, 
two and intended to have always the 


yy 
a 


did not 
think the practice wrong, the chief replied, 


jsame number, if he 


Being asked 


‘No; is it not right that every woman should 





}be married—and how can that be, when there 
are more women than men, unless some 
jmen marry more than one ? When our Great 
| Pathe ‘r, the president, caused the Indians to 
| it was found that the 


‘| women were most numeron ts, and if one man 


lbe counted last year, 





could have but one wife, some women would 


\have no husband,’ 

| In 1824, this chief was at the city of Wash- 
ington as one of a deputation sent to visit the 
| preside ont, for the purpose of brightening the 
chain of friend iship between the American 
|people and the Choctaws. The venerable 
Lafayette, then upon his snemorabie and tri- 
‘umphal tour through the United States, was 
and the Choctaw 
Sev- 


and among the 


\*" the same metropolis, 
| chiefs came to pay him their respects, 
eral of them made speeches, 
rests Pushmataha, addressed him in these 


words 


1 ‘Nearly fifty melted since you drew the 
eword as acompanion of Washington. With him you 


You mingled your blood 


snows have 


fought the enemies of America. 
| with that of the enemy, and proved yourself a warrior. 
After you finished that war, you returned to your own 


out of the war between the United States and | jagent, ‘that you would not sell his horse ?’ |) country ; and now you are come back to revisit a land, 


Great Britain, to prosecute the hostilities | 


growing out of this feud with relentless vig-| 


or; assailing che Creeks frequently with small | 
parties, by surprise, and committing indis- 
criminate devastation upon the property or 
people of that tribe. Such are the quarrels of | 
great men; and such have been the border | 
wars of rude nations from the earliest times. 


In the war that succeeded, he was always 





the first to lead a party against the British or} 


their Indian allies ; 
to the Creeks and Seminoles 


and he did much injury |, 
during that con- 
test. 
ed for him the honorary title, which he seems 
to have well deserved; and he was usually |) 
called General Pushmataha. 

This chief was not 


distinguished family, 





descended from any 


but was raised to com- 
mand, when a young man, in consequence of 


his talents and prowess. He was always 





poor, and when not engaged in war, followed) 
Ile 


brave and generous ; kind to those who were 


the chase with ardor and success. was 


| 
necessitous, and hospitable to the stranger. | 
The eagerness with which he sought to revengs e| 
himself upon his enemies, affords no evidence | 
of feroc ity of character ; but is in strict con-} 


formity with the Indian code of honor, whici| 


sanction such deeds as nobly meritorious, 





Ht 


His military prowess and success gain- || 


|*I did so in presence of yourself and many 
replied the chief; ‘ but I did not 
promise that I would not risk the horse on a 


‘othe rs,” 


game of ball.’ 
| It is said that Guring the late war, General |) 
Pushmataha, having joined our southern army | 
/with some of his warriors, 


was arrested by 


'with his sword, 
mander why he bad committed this act of 
violence, he replied that the soldier had been 
‘rude to his wife, and that he had only given 
a blow or two with the side of his sword to 
better had 


been you, general, instead ofa private soldier,’ 


teach him manners—* but if it 
continued he, ‘ I should have used the sh: arp | 
led; ge of my sword in defence of my wife, who 
| has come so far to visit a great warrior like 
|myself.’ 

At 


men was kept at the a 


a time whena guard of eight or ten 


gency, one of the sol- 
| diers having become intoxicated, was ordered 
to be confined ; and there was no guardhouse, 
the temporary arrest was effected by tying || 
the offender. Pushmataha seeing the man in 
this situation, inquired the cause, on being 
informed, exclaimed, ‘ is that all 7’ and imme- 
diately untied the unfortunate soldier, remark- 


ing coolly, * many good warriors get drunk.’ 


the comimanding general for striking a soldier || 
| y - | 
When asked by the com-| 


| ornaments, 


where you are honored by gp numerous and powerful 
You see everywhere the children of those by 

whose side you went to battle, crowding around you, and 
| shaking your hand, as the hand of a father. We have 

/heard these things told in our distant villages, and our 
We have come, we have taken 
This is the first time 
We have 


people. 


| hearts lenged to see you. 
| you by the hand, and are satisfied. 
| we have seen you; it will probably be the last. 


! no more tosay. The earth will part us forever.’ 
! The old warrior pronounced these words 
‘bebo an affecting solemnity of voice and 
| manner. 


| lie seemed to feel a presentiment 
of the brevity of his own life. 


The conclu- 
| ding remark of his speech was prophetic. 
| fn afew day he was no more. He was taken 
sick at Washington, and died in a strange 
When he found that his end was ap- 


jland. 


proaching, he called his companions around 


j hina, and ane d them to raise him up, to bring 


and to decorate him with all his 
- 
that his 


e was particularly anxious that his 


his arms, 
death might be that of a 


t 
; 


}than, 
‘interment should be accompanied with mili- 
and when a promise was kindly 


fulfilled, 


with 


tary honors, 
that 


lviven his wishes should be 


bec: cheerful, 


| composure until the moment when he expir- 


lhe and conversed 


| 

ed without a groan. In conversation with 
Indian friends shortly before his death, 

he said, * I shall die, but you will return to 

our brethren. As you go along the paths, 
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you will sce the flowers, and hear the birds ||croup, in the sixtieth year of his age.’ |/many a happy anniversary! Other oaks had 
sing, but Pushmataha will see them and) Among his last words were the following : 
hear them no more. When you will come | ‘When I am gone, let the big guns be fired | 
to your home, they will ask you where is over ne,’ lagers. There was but one Ouk to the vil- 
Pushmataha ? and you will say to them, he | ‘This chief had five children. His oldest || lage—others were oaks, and others were trees, 
isno more. ‘They will hear the tidings like a) son died at the age of twenty-one, after | but this was Tue Oak! Ifa ecricket-bat had 
sound of the fall ofa mighty oak in the stillness | having completed an excellent English educa-| to be played, it was under the Oak; if two 
of the woods.’ 


been planted, and had been cut down; other 
trees had luxuriated, and siniled on the vil- 


| 


ition. The others were young at the time of) lovers gave a rendezvous, it was at the Oak ; 
The only speech made by Pushmataha, on the decease of their father. 


the occasion of his visit to Washington, was been sent by the president to the oldest sur-| the inhabitants, they met under the Oak. 


the following. It was intended by him to be | viving son, as a testimony of respect for the || When the church was pulled down, and 


an opening address, which, had he lived, he | memory of a warrior, whose attacliment to 


would doubtless have followed, by another our govermment was steady and unshaken, 
| 


more like himself. We took it down as he | throughout his life. 
spoke it. The person addressed was the || ‘The day after the funeral of Pushmataha, 
Secretary of War. 


A medal has) if the officers of the place wished to address 


‘divine worship was chanted in the open air, 
‘the owk at once sheltered the assembly from 
the rays of the sun, and from the showers of 
heaven. The candidates for senatorial hon- 
‘the deputation visited the office in charge of jors spoke to the electors of the spot, and the 
‘Father—I have been here some time. I have not) the Bureau of Inian affairs. The counte-| neighborhood, under the Ouk. The little 
talked—have been sick. You shall hear me talk to day. | nuances of the chiefs worea gloom which such| children were left to play under the Oak ; 


I belong to another district. You have no doubt, heard | | 1 leulened te orests Over || 1 thei tl thei a fided 
ja loss was well calculate ‘reate, rer} anc reir mothers or their sisters confidec 
of me—J am Pushmataha. ‘te 


‘ Father—When in my own country, I often looked | the face of one ofthe deputation, however, wasa 
: P ‘ | : 
towards this council-house, and wanted to come here. 1)! ¢foud darker thanthe rest, and the expression 
am in trouble. I will tell my distresses. I feel like a | Chis f 5d 0 tate of decner sen Ask || ithel hold loftl aT I 
: ° § fae da ti deeper sorrow. Ask |}; . se £o » villagers, suim- 
small child, not half as high as its father, who cumes up to cs us CnCe told & tare OF deep , A) md the household god of the villagers, iInsum 
look in his father’s face, hanging in the bend of his arm, || that young man, said the officer in charge of || mer time, the master of the school conducted 
. . . e il . . . . . . ° 
to tell him his troubles. So, father, | hang in the bend of || te Bureau, what the matteris with bim ? The | his lithe Mock on a Saturday to the shade of 
your arm, and look in your face and now hear me speak. | : ° : 1 : : 
answe s‘lamsorry. s whi akes the Oak: an: ‘fore “y separate y 
‘ Father—When I was in my own country, I heard || *™SWer was Tamsorry.’ Ask him what makes the Oak ; and before they separated till the 
there were men appointed to talk to us. I would not | himsorry? The loss, the answer was expected || Monday, from their books and studies, they 
: » he : is || > — : ; ‘ ‘ 
speak there; I chose to come here and speak in this |/tg be, of our beloved chief—but no—it was, || sang the evening hymn beneath its branches. 
beloved house. I can boast, and say, and tell the truth, I — t ’ Ask him ¢ In t I : like ti | . 
1° é sorry fas Oo Be JAASK P ‘s Sune ar e es > 
that none of my fathers, or grandfathers, or any Choctaw, ame sorry § . me id HD CPOUDRESOING ON warts uNEeS, WHEN In 
ever drew bows against the United States. ‘They have |explain what he means by being sorry that it] yasion was spoken of, and foreign foes were 
always been friendly. We have held the hands of the) wags yot him 2 The ceremonies of the Saoneeh | feared, the * Village Volunteers’ used to 
United States so long, that our nails are long like birds’ || | , aT . tod were very lane ane . dell eden. ste Qik? Aad 
sige » paader w ar d. were very -llexercise a ihe der » Oak. 
claws; and there is no danger of their slipping out. BO SURRST WN USSF In Hine, 9 y i SxcrCwe om " . : — 
‘ Father—I have come to speak. My nation has always ||sing. The old chief had said, * when I am 
listened to the applications of the white people. They | gone, let the big guns be fired over me,’ and 
have given of their@ountry till itis very smajl. I repeat . ” es . “| P 
sy > ra 2eiclea , scharg ive Tr; . * * . ‘ ‘ Ss . “wv 
the same about the land east of the Tombigby. L came | they were fired. seside the discharge of| venerable head ; and the thought thatthe spring 
: cd ; ‘ 
here when a young man to see my Father Jefferson. He minute guns on the ¢ apitol Hill, and from 
told me if ever we got im trouble, we must run and tell | the ground contigious to the place of inter- 
him. Lamcome. This is a friendly talk; it is like a man 


| me ere was an immense concourse of|)severity of the hour, and mitigated eve : 
who meets another and says, how do youdo? Another | ment, ther ‘ army 6 ag e oven te 
will talk further.’ 


citizens, a long train of carriages, cavalry, || roughness of the blast. The Oak was a con- 





them with a degree of confidence to his pro- 





itection—for he was the father of the village, 


| 


when even winter was most drear and the 


| Storm most pitiless, sull the oak raised his 


jwould return, and the tree and the green be 


‘once more gay and enlivening, softened the 


The celebrated John Randolph, in a speech military, bands of music, the whole proces- 
| . . . 

upon the floor of the senate, alluded thus | Sion extended at least a mile in length ; and 

to the forest chieftain, whose brief memoirs there were thousands lining the ways and 


stant benefactor and a never-failing friend. 
/Other friends might be faithless—other trees 


light perish, other shades might be destroyed 
| > . 





. . | 
we have attempted to sketch : ‘ Sir, in a late) 
visit to the public grave-yard, my attention 


‘filling the doors and windows, and then the 
‘military honors at the grave, combined to || Oak’ belonged to the village—and the hearts 
was arrested by the simple monument of the || produce in this young chief’s mind a feeling oF all the village for all time belonged to him. 
Choctaw Chief Pushmataha. He was, I have i of regret, that he had not been, himself, the) But even the Oak was mortal—even the oak 
been told by those who knew him, one of || Subject of these honors—hence, his reply—| was destined to perish; and in the midst of 
nature’s nobility; a man who would have ||‘ I am sorry that it was not me;’ and so he ja horrible tempest, which desolated this once 
adorned any society. He lies quietly by the explained himself. 

side of our statesmen and high magistrates || = — 

in the region—for there is one such—where WUSCWBBALM 
the red man and the white man are on al| > ————— 

level. On the sides of the plain shaft that | The Oak of the Village. ithe Oak fell, and was no more! So there 
marks his place of burial, Fread these words: || Haveyouever witnessed the destruction,the | was no more singing and no more dancing— 
¢ Pushmataha, a Choctaw chief, lies here. | downfall, the death, of the Oak or THE Vin- |) no more Caroling and no more meeting ; and 
This monument to his memory is erected by ‘Lace ? Generations passed away, but the Ouk|\the green became deserted ; and a simple 
his brother chiefs, who were associated with ‘ever wasinits place. ‘The village had a new | monument marked the place where the ven- 
him in a delegation from their nation, in the | church—new mansions—new owners—new |, 
year 1824, to the government of the United | institutions—and even new customs and hab- | and it became deserted, lonely and sad. And 
States. Pushmataha was a warrior of great} its: but the Oak was ever in its place. In) the first days of grief were as the days of 


by the interested or the powerful; but ‘the 











happy and once prosperous, but now sad and 
\desponding village, the lightning from the 


iskies descended upon the Oak—tore from it 








its branches—struck it even to its roots, and 


erable friend of the village had onee stood ; 


distinction. He was wise in council, eloquent | tie center of the village-green, it spread its|)weeping of an orphan who mourneth over 


in an extraordinary degree ; and on all ocea-|!uxurious and refreshing branches ; whilst) the tomb of her mother, and as the grief of a 


sions, and under all circumstances, the white || the young caroled and the gay danced beneath || widow who is suddenly bereft of her husband, 
. ° ° ° | > - " « 7" .’ is > or ° 

man’s friend. He died in Washington, on |! loved shade. The Oak’ was the scen 

the twenty-fourth of December, 1824, of the lof many a festive hour, many a joyous jubilee, 


Ux 


and as the tears of a mother who weepeth 


= rthe loss of her only, her virtuous, let 
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beloved sen. And no eye was dry, and no 
cheek was rosy or healthy; for all felt the 
loss of the Oak to be the greatest of all loss- 
And 
to the credit of that village be it suid, 
the mourning was a long mourning, and 
tears were oft-shed tears, and the grief was 
not of short duration, and ‘ the Oak’ is en- 
graved on the hearts, and hangs up in the 
form of pictures and of paintings, in the 
cottage of every villager; and pieces of the 
branches, and of the trunk and of the root, 
are handed down as precious relics from 


es: and the village was in mourning. 


father to son, and from generation to gener- 
ation, 





Cultivation of Flowers. 
BY MRS, L. H. SIGOURNEY, 


Amone the pleasant employments which 
seem peculiarly congenial to the feelings of 
our sex, the culture of flowers stand couspic- 
uous. The general superintendence of a gar- 
den has been repeatedly found favorable to 
health, by leacing to frequent exercise in the 
open air, and that communing with nature 
which is equally refreshing to the heart. Ik 
was laboring with her own hands in the gar- 
den, that the mother of Washington was 
found by the youthful Marquis de Lafayette, 





when he sought her blessing, as he was about| 

- A ° | 
to commit himself to the ocean, and to return 
to his native clime. Milton, who vou recol- 


| 
lect, was a great advocate that women should! 


* study household good,’ has few more elo-| 
quent descriptions than those which repre-| 
sent our first mother at her floral toil amidst 
the sinless shades of paradise. 

The tending of flowers has ever appeared | 
to me a fitting care for the young and beauti-| 
ful. 
own emblems, and many a voice of wisdom 
breathes on their ear from those brief blos- 


They then dwelt as it were among their 


soms to which appertain the dew and the sun 


beam. While they eradicate the weeds that 
deform or the excresences that endanger) 
them, is there not a perpetual monition ut- 
tered of the work to 
heart? From the admiration of these ever 
varying charms, how naturally is the tender 
spirit led upwards in devotions to Him, 
‘whose hand prefumes them, and whose pen- 
cil paints.” Connected with the nature of 
flowers, is the delightful study of botany, 
which imparts new attractions to the summer 


be done in their own’ 


sylvan walks, and prompts both to salubrious | 
A knowl- 
edge of the physiology of plants, is not only | 


exercise and scientific research. 


interesting in itself, but of practical import.) 
The brilliant coloring matter which they! 
sometimes yield, and the beautiful influences! 
which they possess, impart value to many an 
unsightly shrub or secluded plant, which 
might otherwise have been suflered to blos- 


som and die without a thought. 


j effectually, and lefthin ; inan hour I returned | 





It is cheering amid our solitary rambles 
to view the subjects that surround us as 
friends, to call to recollections their distinc- 
tive lineaments of character, to array them 
with something of intelligence or utility, and 
to enjoy an intimate companionship with na- 
ture. 





The female aborigines of our country 
were distinguished by an extensive acquain- 
tance with the medical properties of plants 
and roots, which enabled them, both in peace 
and war, to be the leaders of their tribes. I| 
would not counsel you to invade the province 
of the physician—in our state of society it 
would be preposterous and arrogant. But 
sometimes to alleviate the slight indisposition 
of those you love, by a simple infusion of the 
herbs you have reared or gathered, is a le- 
gitimate branch of that nursing kindness 
which seems interwoven with woman’s nature. 

And now to sum up the whole matter, 
though in the morning of youth, a charm is 


thrown over the landscape, every inequality 
smoothed, yet still life is not * one long sum- 
The 
of woman is eminently practical. 
There is much which she wili be expected to) 





mer’s day of indolence and mirth.’ 
sphere 


do, and ought therefore to learn early, if she 
would acquit herself creditably. ‘Though to| 
combine the excellencies of a housekeeper, 
with much eminence in literature and science, | 
requires an energy seldom possessed, still 
there is no need that domestic duties should 
preclude mental improvement or extinguish 
intellectual enjoyment. ‘They may be united 
by diligence and perseverance, and the foun: 


dation of those qualities should be laid now 





|} in youth, | 
| 


Early Rising. 

‘I wisi you would wake me up to-morrow | 
morning at five o'clock,’ said Charles, [did so 
to his room; there he was, the sun shining 
full on his face. The wext day and the next, | 
the but I 
tired of waking him. Every person who | 


he made same request, was | 
wishes to form a habit of rising early, should | 
. | 

second the exertions of others by his own) 
| 

resolution. He should not lie a single mo-| 


ment after he is awakened, but jump out of 


form any habits which we believe it to be 
our duty to form, and custom will use us to 
them, and make every thing easy and natural, 
and even pleasurable, 





Daughters. 

Ler no father impatiently long for sons, 
He may please himself with the ideas of bold- 
ness and energy and moral or 
martial achievements; but ten to one he will 
meet with little else than frowardness, reck- 
less imperiousness, and ingratitude, * Father 
give me the portion that falleth to me,’ was 
the imperious demand of the profligate prod- 
igal who had been indulged from his childhood, 
This case is the representation of thousands— 
the painter that drew this portrait painted for 
all posterity. But the daughter—she clings 
like the rose leaf around the stem; to the 
parent home, and the parental heart; she 
watches the approving smile, and deprecatcs 
the slightest shade on the brow ; she wanders 


masculine 


not on forbidden pleasure grounds; wrings 
not the heart at home with her doubtful 
midnight absence ; wrecks not the hopes to 
which early promises had given birth nor 
paralizes the soul that doats on this chosen 
object. Wherever the sou may wander in 
search of a fortune or pleasure, there is the 
daughter within the sacred temple of home, 
the vestal Virgin of its innermost sanctuary, 
keeping alive the flame of domestic afiection 
and blessing that existeuce of which she is 
| herself a part. 








AnEcDoTE—‘ We must be 


ubserved Hancock on the occasion of signing 


unanimous,’ 


}the Declaration of Independence * there must 


|be no pulling different ways, we must all hang 


| , . 
‘together. * Yes,’ added Franklin, * we must 
indeed all hang together, or most assuredly 


we shall hang separately, 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 


C.M.B. Potsdam, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. Nottaway, Mich. 
$2,00; M.G.S. Sunderland, Ms. $1,00; F. B. C. Montrose, 
Pa. $3,00; R. 8.8. Mechanicville, N. Y. 1,00; E.M. Por 
ter’s Corners, N. Y. $1,00; 8. R. P. Highgate. Vt. $1,00; 
P. P. Cairo, N. Y. 81,00; N. R. Gilboa, N. ¥. 31,00; P.D, 
Copake, N. Y.$1,00; Mrs. C. W. Holden, Ms. $0,50. 





DIED, 
In this city, on the 13th inst. Abram, son of Aaron Macy, 





bed instantly. The person, young or old, 


who springs up instantaneously after awaking, 
will awake the next morning a litde earlier 
than before, and the next day a little eariler 
still, and so on.—In this way any individual 
I have 
found no difficulty in waking when [ please, 


may rise as early as he pleases. 


that is, after a few days’ trial; nor does it 


| 
take long to form the habit when we are once 
resolute—a strong will is equal to almost) 


any thing. It does not take so long to break| 
up old habits, and form new ones, as indolent || 
If we | 
God our Creator made us, we can very soon) 


people affect to believe, are free, as 


|} aged about | year. 


On the 4th inst. Sarah, daughter of William and Catha- 
rine Clark. 

On the &th inst. Caroline, daughter of A. C, and Sarah 
Macy, in her 6th year. 


| 
| 
| 
| On the 13th inst. Joseph Wiltsee, in his 17th year. 
| 


At Albany, on the evening of the 9th inst. Miss Jane 
Matilda Olcott. 

At Ghent, on the 26th inst. Mrs, Catherine Mesick, con 
sort of Mr. Fite Mesick in the #2d year of her age. 


| 

At the residence of her father, in Newark, N. J. on Sat 
| urday evening the &th inst. Harriet Gates, wite of the Hon. 
! 


Aaron Vanderpoel, of the village of Kinderhook, and late 
a Member of Congress from this County. 


|} In Claverack, on the 14th inst. Jane, daughter of Thomas 


and Mary Bennet, aged about 26 years. 

In Columbus, (Mississippi,) on Sunday evening March 12, 
Sarah Byron, infant daughter of P. B. Barker, aged about 
I year. 

In Kinderhook, on the 9th inst. Mr. Russel Hobart, in 
the 55th year of his age. 

At Bona Vesta, Cape de Verd Islands, on the 6th of 
November last. Mrs. Maria de Natividade M. Gardner 


| Wite of Mr. Ferdinand Garduer, formerly of this city, aged 


35 years 
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Scattered like flowers, the rosy childyen play ; 
Or round her chair a busy crowd they press; 
Sut, at the Fatuer’s coming, start away, 
With playful struggle for his loved caress, 
And jealous of the one he first may bless; 








— SBbUCe POBIRY. 





To each a welcoming word is fondly said, 
He bends and kisses some ; lifts up the less; 





April. 
BY MISS L. E. LANDON. 
Or all the months that fill the year, 
Give April’s menth to me, 
For earth and sky are then so filled 
With sweet variety! 


The apple blossoms, shower of pear', 
The peach-tree’s rosier hue, 

As beautiful as woman’s blush, 
As evanescent too. 


The purple light, that like a sigh 
Comes from the violet bed, 

As there the perfumes of the East 
Had ail their odors shed. 


The wild-briar rose, a fragrant cup 
To hold the morning’s tear; 

The bird’s-eye, like a sapphire star, 
The primrose pale, like fear. 


The balls that hang like drifted snow 
Upon the guelderose, 

The woodbine’s fairy trumpets, where 
The elf his war-note blows. 


On every bough there is a bud, 
In every bud a flower; 

But scarcely bud or flower will last 
Beyond the present hour. 


Now comes a shower-cloud o’er the sky, 
Then all again sunshine ; 
Then clouds again, but brichtened with 


The rainbow’s colored line. 


Aye, this, this isthe month for me? 
I could not love a scene 

Where the blue sky was always blue, 
The green earth always green. 


it is like love; oh, love should be 
An ever-changing thing,— 
The love that I could worship must 
Be ever on the wing. 


The chain my mistress flings round me 
Must be both brief and bright; 

Or formed of opals, which will chante 
With every changing light. ‘ 


To-morrow she must turn to sighs 
The smiles she wore to-day ; 
This moment’s look of tenderness 

The next one must be gay. 


Sweet April! thou the emblem art 
Of what my love must be; 

One varying like the varying bloom 
Is just the love for me. 





A Domestic Picture. 
Fonp ty familiar is the look she gives 
As he returns, who forth so lately went, 
For they together pass their happy lives; 
And many a tranquil evening have they spent 
Since, blushing, ignorantly innocent, 


She vowed with downcast eyes and changeful hue, 


To love him only. Love fulfilled, hath lent 
Its deep repose; and when he meets her view, 
Her soft look only says—‘ I trust—and f am true.’ 


| Admires the little cheek so round and red, 
Or smoothes with tender hand the curled and shining 
head. 


| Oh! let us pause, and gaze upon them now, 

| 1s there not one—beloved and lovely boy! 
With Mirth’s bright seal upon his open brow, 

; And sweet fond eyes, brimful of love and joy ? 
He, who no measure of delight can cloy, 

| The daring and the darling of the set; 


| Thoughtless and buoyant to excess, could yet 
Never a gentle word or kindly deed forget? 


| And one, more fragile than the rest, for whom, 
As for the weak bird ina crowded nest, ‘ 
| Isneeded all the fostering care of home, 

| And the soft comfort of the brooding breast: 
One, who hath oft the couch of sickness prest! 
On whom the Mother looks, as it goes by, 

With tenderness intense, and fear supprest, 

| While the soft patience of the anxious eye 


| may’st not die ?’ 


And is there not the elder of the band? 
She withthe gentle smile and smooth bright hair, 
Waiting some paces back—content to stand 
Till these of love’s caresses have their share, 
Knowing how soon his fond paternal care 
| Shall seek his violet in her shady nook: 
Patient she stands—demure, and brightly fair, 
Copying the meekness of her Mother’s look, 


. , . . 1 a... 
And clasping in her hand the favorite st ry-vook. 


a 





Saturday Evening. 
BY BULWER. 
Tue week is past, the Sabbath dawn comes on, 
Rest—rest in peace—thy daily toil is done, 


And standing, as thou standest, on the brink 





Of a new scene of being, calmly think 
Of what is gone, is now, and soon sliall be, 
As one that trembles on eternity. 
For sure as this now closing week is past, 
So sure advancing time will close my last 
Sure as to-morrow, shall the joyful light 

' Of the eternal morning hail my sight. 


? 


Spirit of good, on this week’s verge I stand, 
Tracing the guiding influence of thy hand ; 
That hand which leads me gently, calmly still, 
Up life’s dark, stony, tiresome, thorny hill. 
Thou, thou, in every storm hast sheltered me, 
Beneath the wings of thy benignity; 

A thousand graves my footsteps circumvent, 
And I exist—thy mercy’s monument! 

A thousand writhe upon the bed of pain, 

I live—and pleasure flows through ev’ry vein. 


Wanto’er athousand wretches waves her wand; 

I, circled by ten thousand mercies stand. 

How can I praise thee, Father! how express 

My debt of reverence and thankfulness! 

A debt that no intelligence can count, 

While every moment swells the vast amount. 

For the week’s duties thou hast given me str neth, 
And brought me to a peaceful close at length ; 


And here my grateful bosom fain would raise 





A fresh memorial to thy glorious praise. 


He, who, though pleased with every passing toy, | 


Blends with ‘God's will be done—God grant thou | 


Walk with the Lord. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


~) 


* At evening time it shall be light.’—Zacn. xtv. 


W atx with the Lord at morn, 
When every scene is fair, 


While opening buds the boughs adorn, 
And fragrance fills the air; 

Before the rosy dawn, awake, 

i} And in thy being’s pride, 

Thy first young blush of beauty, make 
Omnipotence thy guide. 


Walk with-the Lord at noon, 

When fervid suns are high, 
i] And Pleasure, with her treacherous boon, 
Allureth manhood’s eye,— 

Then, with the diamond shield of prayer, 

Thy soul’s opposers meet, 
And crush the thorns of sin and care, 

That bind the pilgrim’s feet. 


| 
Walk with the Lord at eve, 
| When twilight dews decend, 
And Nature seems a shroud to weave, 
As for some smitten friend; 
While slow the lonely moments glide 
On mournful wing away, 
Press closer, closer to His side, 
For He shall guide the way. 


Till midnight spreads its pall, 
And Age laments with bosom chill, 
Its buried earthly all, 
Thy withered eyesa signal bright 


? } 


Jeyond the grave shall see, 
For He, who maketh darkness light, 


Thy God, shall walk with thee. 





| 
| 
| Even shouldst thou linger still 
! 


O HAstTe, ye vernal gales, to breathe 
The genial balmy air of Spring 5 


| 

| 

| Spring. 
| And smiling Nature’s floral wreath ; 

On wings of gentle zephyrs bring. 

Ye liquid streams, soft murm’ring slow, 
Again resume your peaceful flow ; 

And wake, ye birds, on every spray, 

The warblings of your plaintive Jay. 


Then from bright Helicon’s fair bowers, 
The rural muse shall bring her lyre, 
And sailing on the roseate hours, 
The strings of melody inspire ; 


While echo, from the hills around, 
Shall! mingle in the flowing sound ; 








| And woodland nymplhis their garlands bring, 





To strew upon the lap of Spring. 





Blanks. 


|| A general assortment of Lawyers and Justices’ Blanks, 
according to the revised statutes, for sale by 
A. STODDARD. 
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